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Solitary Vireo; in both of these instances, however, the bird, unlike the 
Solitary above mentioned, appeared to use only the song which it had 
borrowed from its near relative andVto have either lost or never acquired 
that of its own species. — William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bell's Vireo ( Vireo bellii) in Colorado. — It may be of interest to record 
that the writer shot a male Bell's Vireo, June 12, 1903, on Clear Creek, 
near Denver, Colorado. In his second appendix to the 'Birds of Col- 
orado,' Prof. W. W. Cooke intimates the future discovery of the species 
in the State, and so far as I know this is the first taken in Colorado. The 
bird was first discovered by hearing its unfamiliar song, but I feel quite 
certain I have heard the same song in the city, on one or two occasions 
in previous years. The specimen is now in the collection of the State 
Historical and Natural History Society, Denver, Colo. — Horace G. 
Smith, Asst. Curator, State Historical and Natural History Society, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Nest and Eggs of the Swainson's Warbler (Helinaia szvainsonii). — 
June 1st and 8th were ' red-letter' days for me from an oological stand- 
point. Jumping on my wheel and riding two or three miles from this 
city, I came to a swamp I had never visited before ; and while looking 
carefully among the thick cane-brake, I heard chips of a warbler. Birds 
were singing and darting all around, and the ' swamp-flies ' were making 
my life miserable, when I perceived a bunch of cane-leaves near the top 
of a cane-bush seven feet above the ground. On going closer, I saw a 
warbler on the nest, which immediately flushed and feigned lameness, 
rolling and chirping on the ground among the cane. I at once recog- 
nized the bird as Swainson's Warbler, and on peering into the nest saw, 
to my great delight, three white, unmarked eggs of a slightly pinkish hue 
and rather globular in shape. The nest was a typical warbler's, being 
made of leaves of the elm, cane in layers, pine needles, and lined with 
fine rootlets and grasses. I at once packed the eggs with the enthusiasm 
of having 1 found such a rare nest — the rarest eggs I have ever found in 
this locality. Having read that this specie of warbler nests in small 
colonies, I continued in the cane, stooping often to search the tops of 
the cane. I had not gone {en feet, when I came to another nest with 
a warbler on it, in a canebush situated five feet above the ground. The 
bird dropped and fluttered off. The nest was more compactly built and 
contained three fresh eggs, somewhat smaller than the eggs of the other 
set. Proceeding near the end of the cane-brake, I saw a warbler dart out 
from a clump of cane, and on investigating, I saw a neat little Hooded 
Warbler's ( Wilsonia miirata) nest with three creamy white eggs marked 
with specks and spots of chestnut and lilac gray wreaths. I found one 
uncompleted Swainson's Warbler's nest, and on visiting the same swamp 
again in a week, I located two more sets of three eggs each of this 
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warbler — the rarest of southern warblers. — Dr. M. T. Cleckley, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Springfield, Mass., Bird Notes. — Branta bernicla. On the nth of 
April last a Brant was taken on the river near Northampton ; this bird is 
rarely observed in this part of the Connecticut Valley. 

Aquila chrysaetos. In November, 1902, a Golden Eagle was captured 
alive in a steel trap at Belchertown by Edgar E. Mead ; the bird is now in 
captivity in the city park in Springfield. There is no other record of the 
appearance of an individual of this species near here for more than 
twenty-five years, and there are only three instances recorded previous to 
that time. 

Lanius ludovicianus migrans. A Migrant Shrike was taken at Long- 
meadow Dec. 19, 1901. 

Podilymbus podiceps. In this section of the country the Pied-billed 
Grebe has been a rare breeder, usually locating its nest in remote places 
away from the habitations of man. In the spring of this year, a pair 
chose as their home a small pond in the suburbs of Springfield near a 
number of houses, and at a place which was a rendezvous for boys, and 
there nested and succeeded in raising two young. 

Branta canadensis. For more than ten years Canada Geese have been 
successfully bred in the public park, in Springfield, and until last year, 
one of the wings of each of the young has been cut to prevent their 
flying, but last autumn about twenty-five individuals of those raised 
during 1902 were left uncut. In the early spring of this year these birds 
became very noisy and uneasy and beginning with short flights soon 
would go off for many hours. Several are known to have been killed, 
and others disappeared, probably joining migrating flocks. Although the 
path to the regular breeding grounds of its kind, to the north, was free 
for it to follow, one preferred to return to the park and there mated with 
one of those with a crippled wing, and the pair successfully raised a 
brood of young. — Robert O. Morris, Springfield, Mass. 

Some New Records for Nova Scotia. — Among a small lot of bird skins 
sent to me from Sable Island, Nova Scotia, by Mr. Jas. McL. Boutcher, 
I find no less than five species that are new to the Province and two 
others whose presence is purely accidental although previously recorded. 
Almost without exception the birds are young of the year, which goes to 
prove that young birds are most frequently lost, and as all of them were 
captured in the fall, it is extremely probable that they were carried along 
far out of their bearings by autumnal storms. It is well established that 
most accidental visitors in the East are taken in the fall, and the move- 
ment of storm centres in a northeasterly track east of the Mississippi 
undoubtedly has a close bearing upon such captures. 

Geothlypis formosa. Kentucky Warbler. — A young male taken 



